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WORKING COWS, 


The Editor of the New-England Farmer comes out 
in favor of putting cows into the yoke, and working 
them as we do oxen. It will be recollected that our 
correspondent E. G. B. also urged the like plan as 
being proper and profitable. Wedo not know that 
there is any impropriety in making cows work. But 
we nevertheless enter our protest against it because we 
think that poor Mully has enough to do to provide 
milk for the children and pigs and cream for the dairy, 
We go for a division of labor in this thing—cows for 
the dairy and oxen for the plough, say we. We have 
seen cows in the yoke, and ‘they worked very well 
We once knew an old “codger” who “hauled cord 
wood” for a living with a pair of cows, and as econo- 
my was the order of the day with him, he would hang 
a dipper cn his cart and puta crust of bread in his 
pocket, and when he became hungry—would milk his 
“kine” crum in his bread and set down to dinner as 
independent as a lord, and much more so. Diogenes, 
sunning himself on the lee side of his wash tub, and 
ordering Alexander out of his sunshine, wasn’t “a 
circumstance” to him in this respect. But after all, 
the old fellow’s economy was very much like saving at 
the spigot and wasting at the bung ;—his two cows 
having to work hard, and having but little time to eat 
their “ short commons,” gave but little more than his 
dipper full of miik at a time, while they were not 
strong enough to haul so heavy a load as a common 
yoke of oxen would. We think therefore thatthe old 
system is better. Give us good cows and a plenty of 
keep for them, and let it be their duty to keep the 
milk pans full and the cream pot overflowing. While 
the patient and sturdy ox must put his shoulder to the 
yoke, and tarn the furrow and drag the “ wain,”—and 
the horse apply himself to the quick draft on the road 
or the farm wheré his services are needed. 


LF3— 
USING SINGLE OXEN. 

Manv farmers are not aware of the many uses to 
which a single ox may be put. If they happen to lose 
one of the voke, they too generally Jet the other re- 
tain idle until they can finda mate for him, or sell 
him to the buteher. But why not keep him to work ? 
In a single yoke they may be soon taught to lead a 
team and perform all the operations which a single 
horse can. 

A worthy old relative of ours—God bless him— 
once tried this experimeut with complete success, 
Having lost one of his steers by accident, he conclu- 
ded to train the other to work alone. Accordingly he 
Was put into the single harness—before other oxen— 
or in the fills of a single wagon. In the horse cart 
he was first rate, and he soon became familiar with the 
saddle and bridle, and many a good ride have we had, 
'2 eur younker days, a la mode de Hottentot, upon his 
back. He was no meancourser upon the turf, and if 
we had him nowin his prime, we should ot fear match- 
mg him with the best of the scrub sweep stakes, tho’ 
backed and spurred by the veriest horse jockey, that 
etm be found from Kittery to Calais. 


—eQr— 
SEARLE’S BEE HIVE, 


containing a description of his patent Bee Houses and 
Bee Hives. 

The work contains engr..vings or cuts of the inven- 
tion, with accompanying remarks, explanatory of the 
invention, and also upon the management of Bees. 
We are happy to find that there is an increased atten- 
tion to the management and keeping of this useful 
and profitable insect. Mr Searle has had much expe- 
rience in the management of bees. The following is 
an extract from his pamphlet. 


How to make Bees labor. If the bees refuse to labor 
in the spring, or at any other time, it is an indication 
that the queen isdead. When this occurs, take a tier 
from a swarm which can spare it, when there is young 
brood, place it under, or upon the top of the destitute 
hive. If there are queen eggs deposited, as is almost 
universally the case, the bees will soon elevate a sov- 
ay to the throne, and then commence their annual 
task. 


ers can be metamorphosed into queens, is too absurd 
to require a labored refutation. Natural laws in rela- 
tion to bees are as fixed and immutable as those which 
continue in being and prolong any other species of 
animals, 

It is equally repugnant to the goodness of a benefi- 
cent Creator, who created bees with other animals and 
insects for the benefit of man, to suppose that he has 
so arranged the laws of nature that all animals may be 
exchanged from one proprietor to another fot any kind 
of compensation except bees. ‘This relic of super- 
stition should be abolished. 

That people sometimes suffer loss in bees, is true, but 
this may be attridutable to a thousand different causes 
—all depending on the existing circumstances. Doubt- 
less one of the most frequent causes of Joss in this 
kind of property, is a want of knowledge in the man- 
agement and inattentiou. Many persons suppose that 
all they have to do is to purchase a swarm, set them 
upon a bench, and furnish new hives for young swarms 
as they come along. This is a great mistake. Bees 
can be inade as profitable as any other kind of ‘stock, 
and often more so, with as little risk. But to secure 
this result, a practical knowledge of their management, 
and proper attention, are absolutely requisite; and 
this knowledge is within the reach of every person, 
and can be easily obtained. 

If the public would know more as to the comparative 
profits of my improved system for the cultivation of 
the Bee, contrasted with the old system of managing 
them, 1 can state, that for more than thirty years pre- 
vious to the three last years, while living on my farm I 
owned every year from five to thirty six swarms of 
Bees. 1 kept them in common board hives, and took 
good care of them, placing them inan open shed, 1 
lost one year, from the severity and variableness of 
the weather, 22 swarms. And in almost every year I 
lost more or less from other causes I derived but a tri- 
fling profit from my bees during the whole time, and 
when Frecabveh my profits I was put to the painful ne- 
cessity of killing ay benefactors and plundering their 
sweet stores ;—a practice about as necessary and se- 
vere, as it is for the pirate to plunder the honest mer- 
chantmen on the high seas. ; 

For the last three years, under the operation ot my 
improved system, I have kept from 15 to 25, swarms. 
From the experiments that I have made, I think that I 
can safely state that they will annually double their 
stock. They have been able to spare from the upper 
tier of my boxes, annually, from 25 to 50 lbs. of honey 
according to the strength of the swarm, still leaving 
food sufficient to sustain the swarm well. The honey 
thus taken, is, therefore, in the most perfect state of 
any in the hive. Good swarms, in addition to the 
quantity furnished in the upper bex tier, will likewise 

fill and spare not less than nine glass each con- 
taining from two to three pounds of the finest quality 





We have received from the author, Mr John Searle, 


of honey, or an equal quantity in drawers or boxes, as 


The erroneous idea entertained bysome, that work- | 


of Franklin, Merrimack county, N. H., a pamphlet, | the owner may prefer. I have in no instance been 


under the necessity of killing by fire or brimstone, or 
in any other way, a single bee. Nor have } lost any 
thing, or been molested by the miller, or by the varia- 
ble temperature of the atmosphere, or by robbery, or 
any of the causes that used to operate in depziving 
me of this useful animal. 

Mr Searle thinks as almost every one else does that 
there is one bee which is considered as a ruler, and 
that this is a female and called a queen. Now this 
may be the case, nor do we as yet’ know faels enough 
to deny or affirm it. We have ovr doubts, however, 
upon the subject, and our doubts arise from this cir- 
cumstance, viz., that if thiz is the case it seems re- 
versing the general laws of nature.. Among all oth- 
er classes of animals which may be called gregarious, 
or which herd together, the females are much more nu- 
merous than the males. This seems to be necessary in 
order to keep up the species. All animated beings 
are liable to die from a thousand causes. To prevent 
their extinction it seems to be a general law, therefore, 
that the females which produce should be more nu- 
merous than the males, in order to supply any defi- 
ciencies which may arise from accidents. 

Why than should there be only one female in & hive? 
We are more inclined to think that the bee which 
most people call a queen is the male, and should be 
called a king. This looks more conformable to the 
laws of nature than that there should be, as most peo- 
ple assert, only one solitary female and a hive full of 
males. 

Those who have watched the, operations of bees 

have made many valuable discoveries, and the results 
of their labors thus far are doing much good; but 
there are many things yet that want clearing up and 
to be made more certain. There is more room for 
discovery. Our friend Weeks, of Vermont, Beard, of 
Maine, and Searle, of New-Hampshire, can find more 
room for discovery in the interior the bee house. 


—-— 

QUERIES TO OLD ORCHARDISTS. 
Have you ascertained it to bea fact beyond dis- 
pute that the stock into which a graft is put influences 
the quality of the fruit of that graft ? 

Suppose you should plant the seeds of a certain 
apple—the Ba!dwin, for instance—let it grow up and 
then insert a scion into it from the same tree which 
bore the apple—would or would not the appie be ex- 
actly of the same quality and flavor ? 

Do the seeds of a sweet apple produce sour apoles, 
and those of sour apples ever produce sweet apples ? 
Mr D. Longfellow of this town asserts that one 
reason why there is so much difference in the Bald- 
win apple is because there has been so much engraft- 
ing from successive stocks; thus, A takes a scion 
from the original tree and engrafts it on a different 
stock in his orchard—this changes the quality a litte 
—B takes a scion from A and engrafts another differ- 
ent stock in his orchard, which changes it a little 
more—C takes a scion from B, and D from C,—thus 
each one changes the quality a little, and the last one 
gets quite a different apple from the original. Do 
facts warrant this observation ? 


— oe 
*® Mr Daniet Ormssy will hereafter act as Agent 
for eur paper in obtaining supscribers and collecting 
dues. .Our subscribers who are in arrears may not 
be disappointed if he should call on them whenever he 
happens to be im their neighborhood. And we really 





‘hope they wil! be prepared to see him. 
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MAINE FARMER, 














DBPARPUBAaTT, 
Conducted by M. SEAVEY. 


APPLES FOR HOGS. 

The following article which we copy from the Me. 
Cultivator, is from the pen of Mr. B. Springer of 
Litchfield, an account of whose piggery we published 

few weeks since. Mr 8. isa man of close observa- 
tion in whatever concerns his business, and his state- 
ments with regard to the utility of any operation of 
farming may be relied on. This statement corrobor- 
ates what we have frequently said in the Farmer, that 
apples are worth as much, as food for swine, as pota- 
toes,—and when the fact is considered that one gallon 
of molasses may be obtained from one a half bushels 
of sour apples, no one can reasonably doubt their con- 
taining a portion of nutritious matter equal to pota- 
toes or other roots, and every experiment that comes 
to our knowledge confirms this position. 


Mr. Epviror,—Many Farmers, have denied 
that apples are valuable for growing pork. But 
I am satisfied from experience and observation 
that they are worth as much per bushel as pota- 
toes, 

For two or three years past I have kept my 
store hogs during the winter, upon them, and as 
the good people of the south desired very tauch 
last fall to have our potatoes, I thought I might 
as well take the cash for them, and try apples 
altogether, both for pigs and old hogs, which I 
did commencing feeding them out, early in the 
fall and continued to feed them almost exclu- 
sively upon them until the first of March. My 
hogs never did better upon potatoes,—they were 
healthy and grew rapidly. My apples were 
sour, and in winter were frozen. I found that 
after my apples were all fed out, it required as 
many boilers full of potatoes to satisfy them a 
week as it did of apples. 

The discovery of fattening pork upon apples, 
permit me to say, in my opinion, is one of the 
many rich blessings of our temperance organi- 
zations, for had not they doubted the propriety 
of turning our apples into cider,—believing it 
would widen the streams of intemperance, we 
should not have tried this experiment, which 
now bids fair to enrich in no small degree, the 
farmers who have flourishing orchards. 

B. Srrincer. 











—i 


Original. 
INDIAN WHEAT FLOUR. 

Messrs. Editors: —\n one of your papers 
some time ago, I saw an inquiry by a corres- 
pondent as to the quantity of flour that can be 
obtained from a bushel of Indian wheat. In 





reply to this question, I can say that [ measured | 
one bushel of that grain and carried it to the | 
mill in your village, and obtained 27 Ibs. of good | 


flour, that was neither bitter nor strong—ex- 
clusive of the miller’s toll. The bran and mid- 
dlings, if there were any, the miller throwed 
out of doors, saying it was good for nothing. 
I carried home the flour and have had it cooked 
i a number of ways, and found it to be good in 
every way that it has been cooked; but my 
family rather prefer it when mixed with eorn 
neal, and in order to make the bread half aud 
half, the proportions should be three parts of 
corn meal to two of Indian wheat flour. Bread 
made in these proportions and mixed with sour 
milk and saleratus, somewhat thinner than corn 
bread is usually mixed, is preferable to the best 
rye and Indian or corn meal bread. It has also 
heen made into puddings in my family and we 
think it to be equal te corn meal il for many 
purposes nearly equal to wheat flour. 

This wheat now eells for about four shillings 
a bushel, and celculating a bushel to yield 27 lbs 
flour, it will be a trifle short oftwo and a half 
cents a pound for the flour, while the flour of com- 
mon wheat costs five cents a pound; and as to 
raising it, it is said that it can be raised at one 
sixth part the cost per bushel, of other wheat. 
I should therefore advise farmers to put it into 





their poor land where they can get little or noth- 
ing else, and further, it will answer to sow it 
until the last of this month, which makes it a fa- 
vorable crop to put into broke up pasture land 
afer all other crops are pat in, and in the fall 
turn in the stubble and the land will be in better 
condition for a hoed crop the next year than tho’ 
you had not moved it. 

There is one thing about this grain which has 
probably prejudiced some persons against It; and 
that is, it is not a good food for swine. 

Its constituent properties are similar to those 
of beans, and it is doubtless as’ nutritious, but 
neither canbe advantageously fed to swine ; 
as they will not thrive well if fed entirely upon 
them. But sheep thrive remarkably on it and 
neat cattle and horses eat it with avidity, and 
do well on it. Its nutritive quality is more 
than that of ground corn, consequently it 
should not be fed to animals except it be mixed 
with chopped straw, wheat bran, or some light 
chaffy stuff of the kind. 

From what little experience I have had with 
this and with buckwheat, I would say to my 
brother farmers ‘‘ in the morning sow thy seed 
and inthe evening withhold not thy hand,’’ put 
it into the ground and let it grow, if the wheat 
and corn crop shonld be cut short, these grains 
will be found a valuable auxiliary to them, du- 
ring the cold and dreary snows storms next win- 
ter. It will be much better then to eat buck- 
wheat or Indian wheat cakes than it will to be 
obliged to go to neighbor Gripum and pay him 
$2 00 or $250 per bushel for wheat. 

A Wuear Grower. 

Hallowell, June 1839. 

—<p>— 
Original. 
PITRENOLOGY. 

Messrs. Editors:—Will your correspondent 
L. P. P. inform the writer of this and the pub- 
lic generally, whether he meant to be under- 
stood in one of his Essays on Schools as incul- 
cating the idea that the science of phrenology 
should be a branch of study at the States Sem- 
inary for the qualification of teachers which he 
wishes to establish? And if so will he also in- 
form us cut bono? It is by some surmised that 


he did. Curioso. 
Bungy Town, June 3, 1839. 
—_—p— 
Original. 
PORKFORTE. 


Vr. Editor: As you have somewhat of a 
musical turn, and as the dwellers of our little 
village are not slow inthe sublime science of 
music, perhaps it would be an act of kindness, 
aye, philanthropy to insert in your weekly 
visitor, the discription of the Porkforte, or in- 
strument lately invented by a gentleman at 
Cineinnati, of great musical parts. Whether 
the nimble and snowy fingers of the fair sex, or 
the huge paws of man, are to operate it, 1 have 
not yetlearned. At any rate the transition from 
the piano to the fortisimo, regardless of the 
minstrel, must be (not unearthly,) soothing and 
entrancing tones, It is described by the N. Y. 
Sun, as being a large, long box, fitted up with 
as many copartments as there are notes in a 
scale. Holes are then bored in the side of the 
box, and within each copartment a pig is placed 
with his tail extending through the hole. Out- 
side the instrument seems only a curiously 
shaped piece of furniture, while the tails stuck 
through all in a row and properly straightned, 
resemble very much the keys of a piano. ‘The 
instrument requires little trouble in tuning, 
since the pigs are carefully selected, they will 
last for three years 2nd the intervals alwavs be 
found correct. The effect produced is perfectly 
unlike that of any other; the crescendo and the 
elearness of the high notes especially, are al- 
most electrical. 

Further your correspondent saith not. 

Yours truly, 


Winthrop. JOANNES. 





To prevent Wheat heaving out.--On lands’ 
where wheat was liable to be thrown out and 
killed by the action of frost, we have known it 
prevented by ploughing and crossing in June, 
and doing all the rest of the cultivation with the 
harrow. ‘This gave the land an opportunity of 
becoming settled and compact before winter, at 
the same time leaving it mellow enough for 
wheat. 

A good farmer, in this county, informs us 
that he tried another method with a field of 
turf fell part of his field he ploughed 
deep and well at the usual season for ploughing 
fallow, and did all the rest with the harrow and 
cultivator. The wheat was better than ina 
part of the same field which he cross ploughed 
and mellowed. Our farmers do not generaliy 
bestow too much labor upon their soil but it 
sometimes happens that too much is bestowed 
on wheat grounds.— Seneca Falls Memorial. 


—_—f>-—_ 

Revotutionary anecpore, Mr B. a mer- 
chant of Providence, Rhode Island, and a man 
quite celebrated afterward for his liberality and 
public spirit, was the owner of a most fortunate 
privateer which sailed out of the port of Provi- 
dence. On one occasion when she had just 
unshipped a cargo of sugar, &c. taken froma 
very rich prize, in rolling it into the yard, one 
of the hogsheads stove, and a quantity of sugar 
fell out. A poor woman in the neighborhood 
seeing the disaster, run and filled her apron, 
Mr B. from the loft of his store called out, 
‘‘What are you doing there?”” The poor wo- 
man looking up answered, ‘‘Privateering, sir.’’ 
The retort was so forcible, that the merchant 
immediately made her a present of the entire 
hogshead. 


—f-— 

Cabbage Plants.—Wood ashes placed about 
cabbage plants will much improve their condi- 
tion. Frequent hoeing,will serve to keep thie 

round moist and will help their growth. 

The dryest ground in the garden is in the 
thickest growth of weeds. ‘These suck up the 
moisture and give it to the winds. —Bosion Cul. 

—f>-— 
LEGAL. 


CONTRACT. 


Suppose A gives B a bond of a certain piece 
of land, and in consideration thereof takes B’s 
note payable in one year. ‘The conditions of 
the bond are, that if B pays the note and all 
taxes, and at the time specified, demands a 
deed, he shall receive one.—Can the note be 
collected after the bond is out, by law, if B re- 
fuses to comply with the requisiions of the 


bond? 


The law of contracts, ought to be under- 
stood, perhaps as well or better, not only by the 
professional man but by the private citizen, as 
any other part of that important science; for it 
is connected with all the business transactions 
of life. Itis well said that a large proportion 
of the wealth of every man consists of contracts. 
In short, few of us pass a single day, witlivut 
having something to do with contracts. But as 
it is not our design to give an essay on the sub- 
ject, we must refer the reader to the law books 
for further information. Blackstone says that 
a contract is ‘an agreement upon sufficient 
consideration, to do or not to do a particular 
thing. ‘lhe law enumerates three kinds of cou- 
tracts viz; specialties or those by deed, written 
not under seal, and parole or verbal when there 
is neither seal or writing. ‘The question propo- 
sed above is of the first class and is one which 
has involved a vast deal of legal learning and 
discussion, but all the authorities agree in es- 
tablishing the point that the notes are collecta~ 
ble. There seems to be a good and legal con- 
sideration in the contract, that is, A covenant 
to convey a certain piece of real estate, provi- 
ded B complies with certain specified requisi- 
tions. I would ebserve here that in order to 
make a contract legal, it is not necessary that 
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an equivalent be rendered. There is a differ- 
ence between a consideration and an equivalent. 
By B’s neglecting to execute the contract on 
his part, it seems he takes it for granted that it 
is optional with him, perhaps it is, so far as the 
bond is brought in question; but the note is an 
absolute contract, founded upon the covenant 
of A in his bond, the payment of which note is 
a condition precedent to B’s becoming entitled 
toadeed. Onthe other hand A’s part is con- 
ditional, he is not to convey till the requisitions 
of the bond are complied with, and then he is 
not obliged to give the deed, but to suffer the 
damages to be recovered in an action of debt 
on the bond. And in fact, were there no fraud 
in the transaction, even if A at the time had no 
interest in the land, B must pay the notes and 
obtain his remedy on the bond. See Mass. 
Rep. 15th vol. page 171, Smith v. Sinclair.— 
Let us look now and see where the neglect is, 
for it is a settled principle that no person can 
take the advantage of his own wrong. A 
bound himself in consideration of the notes to 
give a deed of a certain piece of land, from 
which we are to infer, that he was at the expi- 
ration of the time ready to do, and would have 
done had B called for the deed; _ but as he re- 
fused, or neglected to, it follows a priori that 
he must take the consequence, for it-was his 
own wrong. 

Had B the power to abrogate or nullify the 
contract with impunity, it would be in his pow- 
er to damage A perhaps, to half the value of 
the land in question, by loss of sale elsewhere, 
ke. If A sues the notes after the expiration 
of the time, he waives his right to avail him- 
self of the forfeiture or damage which he might 
recover on the bond, for he has his choice to 
commence an action of assumpsit on the notes 
or of debt on the bond. If he takes the former 
course and succeeds in enforcing payment, B. 
may resort to his remedy on the bond. For au- 
thorities see 1 Fairfields Reports, Manning vs 
Brown, page 49. Greenleaf’s Reports, VII 
vol. page 70, Brinly vs Tibbits. Mass. Report 
vol. XL page 169, Norton vs Sweet. 


WENA, Bo 


For scouring Gray, Drab Colors, Fawns, Maroons, 
and all other colored Woollens, suchas Ladies’ Pelis- 
ses, Mantles, Coats, &c. Supposing the garment to be 
a coat, take some of the best yellow soap, and cutting 
it into thin slices, pour upon ita sufficient quantity of 
water just to moisten it. Then roll it intoa ball, and 
rub all the greasy and dirty spots of the coat with it. 
Let it dry a little,and then taking warm water, dip 
your brush in it, and stroke off the soap; if not quite 
clean, proceed as before, and use your water a little 
hotter, rinse, at least three times, in two or three 
buckets or pans of water ; the first of these should be 
blood-warm, or even hotter. Hang te dry, as before 
direeted., 


T'o revive the faded color of Biack Cloth. Ifa coat, 
clean it well, as described in scouring blues, blacks, 
browns, &c. then boil from two to four ounces of log- 
wood in your copper or boiler half an hour ; dip your 
coat in warm water, and squeeze itas dry as you can, 
and put it into the copper, and boil half an hour. 
Take it out and add a piece of green copperas about 
the size ofa horse bean; boil it another half hour, 
then draw it, and hang it in the air for an hour or two 
take it down, rinse it in two or three cold waters, dry 
it, and Jet it be well brushed with a soft brush, over 
which a drop or two of oil of olives has been rubbed: 
stroke your coat regularly over. The whole expense 
of this process (the firing excepted) will not exeeed 
three halfpence, Ifany part ofthe coat, &c. should 
be worn threadbare, the nap must be raised with a 
prickly thistle, &c. and the coat will look as new. 
Some dyers use old black liquor, instead of logwood 
and copperas. 


_ To dry clean Clothes of any Color. First, examin- 
ing where the spots of grease are, dip your brush in 
warm gall, and strike over the greasy places, when 
the grease will immediately disappear; rinse it off in 
cold water; dry by the fire, then take sand, such as is 
bought at the oil shops, and laying your coat flat on a 
table, strew this sand over it, and knocking your brush 
on it, beat the sand into the cloth: the and should be 
® little damp; then brush it out with a hard brush, 














and it will bring out all the filth with it. This does 
also for coach \inings and gentlemen’s clothes, &c. 
[n the summer time, when the dust gets into clothes, 
&c. afterthey have been well shaken and brushed 
again, pour a drop or two of the oil of olives into the 
palm of your hand, rub this over your soft brush, strike 
our coat over with it, and this will brighten the color 
if either blue, black, or green. Dyer & Scourer. 


i 
SIMPLE REMEDIES. 
From the Frugal Housewife. 


Cotton wool, wet with sweet oil and paregoric, re- 
lieves the ear-ache very soon. 

A good quantity of old cheese is the best thing to 
eat, when distressed by eating too much fruit, or op- 
pressed with any kind of food. Physicians have giv- 
en it cases of extreme danger, 

Honey and milk is very good for worms: so is 
strong salt water; likewise powdered sage and mo- 
lasses taken freely. 

For a sudden attack of quincy or croup, bathe the 
neck with bear’s grease, and pour it down the throat. 
A linen rag soaked in sweet oil, butter, or lard, and 
sprinkled with yellow Scotch snuff, is said to have 
performed wonderful cures in cases of croup: it should 
be placed where the distress is greatest. Goose- 
grease, or any kind of oily grease, is as good as bear’s 
oil. 

Equal parts of camphor, spirits of wine. and harts- 
horn, well mixed, and rubbed upon the throat, is said 
to be good for the croup. 

Cotton woo! and oil are the best things for a burn. 

A poultice of wheat bran, or rye bran, and vinegar, 
very soon takes down tae inflammation occasioned by 
aeprain, Brown paper, wet, is healing to a bruise. 
Dipped in molasses, it is said to take down inflamma- 
tion. 

In case of any seratch, or wound, from which the 
lozk-jaw is apprehended, bathe the injured part frecly 
with lye, or pearl-ash and water. 

A rind of pork bound upon a wouud occasioned by 
a needle, pin, or nail, prevents the lock-jaw. It should 
be always applied, Spirits of turpentine is good to 
prevent the lock-jaw. Strong soft-soap, mixed with 
pulverized chalk, about as thick as better, put, in a 
thin cloth or bag, upon the wound, is said to bea 
preventive to this dangerous disorder. The chalk 
should be kept moist, till the wound begins to dis- 
charge itself; when the patient will find relief. 

If you happen to cut yourself slightly while cook- 
ing, bind on some fine salt ; molassesis likewise good. 

Flour boiled thoroughly in milk, so as to make quite 
a thick porridge, is good in cases of dysentery. A 
table-spoonful of W. I. rum, a table-spoonful of 
sugar-baker’s molasses, and the same quantity of 
sweet oil, well simmered together, is likewise good 
for this disorder ; the oil softens the harshness of the 
other ingredients. 

Black or green tea, steeped in boiling milk, season- 
ed with nutmeg, and best of loaf sugar, is excellent 
for the dysentery. Cork burnt to charcoa), about as 
big as a hazel-nut, macerated, and put ina tea-spoon- 
ful of brandy, with a little loaf sugar and nutmeg, is 
very efficacious in cases of dysentery and cholera- 
morbus, If nutmeg be wanting, peppermint-water 
may beused. Flannel wet with brandy, powdered 
with Cayenne pepper, and laid upon the bowels, af- 
fords great relief in cases of extreme distress. 

Dissolve as much table-salt in keen vinegar, as will 
ferment and work clear. When the foam is dischar- 
ged, cork it up ina bottle, and put it away for use. 
A large spoonful of this, in a gill of boiling water, is 
very efficacious in cases of dysentery and colic.* 

Whorileberries, commonly called huckleberries, 
dried, are a useful medicine for children, Made into 
tea, and sweetened with molasses, they are very ben- 
eficial, when the system is in a restricted state, and 
the digestive powers out of order. 


Blackberries are extremely useful in cases of dys- 
entery. To cat the berries is very healthy ; tea made 
of the roots and leaves is beneficial ; and a syrup made 
of the berries is still better. Blackberries have some- 
times effected a cure when physicians despaired. 

Loaf sugar and beandy relieves a sore throat ; when 
very bad, it is good to inhale the steam of scalding hot 
vinegar Lense the tube of a tunnel. This should be 
tried carefully at first, lest the throat be scalded. For 
children, it should be allowed to cool a Jittle. 

A stocking bound on warm from the foot, at night, 
is geod for the sore throat. 


*Among the numerous medicines for this disease, 
perhaps none, after all, is better, particularly where 
the bowels are inflamed, than the old-fashioned one of 
English-mallows steeped in milk, and drank freely. 
Every body knows, of course, that Eng'ish-inallows 








and marsh-mallows are different herbs, 


An ointment made from the common ground-worms, 
which boys dig to bait fishes, rubbed on with the hand, 
is said to be exce when the sinews are drawn up 
by any disease or . 
A scien in Missouri a we he had an 
inve cancer cu y & stron 
peste made of the lye of the ashes of red oak bark, 

iled down to the consistence of molasses. The can- 
cer was covered with this, about an hour after, 
covered with a plaster of tar. is must be removed 
in a few days, and, if any protuberances remain in the 
wound, apply more potash to them, and the pluster 
again, until they entirely disappear: after which heal 
the wound with any common soothing salve. J never 
knew this to be tried, 

If a wound bleeds vat fast, and there is no physi- 
cian at hand, cover it with the scrapings of sole-leather, 
scraped like coarse lint. This stops blood very soon. 
Always have vinegar, camphor, hartshorn, or some- 
thing of that kind, in readiness, as the sudden stopage 
of blood almost always makes a person faint. 

Balm-ot-Gilead buds bottled up in N. E. rum, make 
the best cure in the world for fresh cuts and wounds. 
Every family should have a bottle of it, The buds 
should be gathered in a peculiar state ; just when they 
are well swelled, ready to burst into leaves, and well 
covered with gum. They last but two or three days 
in this state, 

Plantain and house-leek, boiled in cream, and 
strained before it is put away to cool, makes a very 
cooling, soothing ointment. Plantain leaves laid up- 
on a wound are cooling and healing. 

Half a spoonful of citric acid, (which may always be 
bought of the apothecaries,) stirred in half a tumbler 
of water, is excellent for the head-ache. 

wag in general think they must go abroad for 
vapor-baths; but avery simple one can be made at 
home. Place sticks across atub of water, at 
the boiling point, and situpon them, entirely envel- 
oped in a blanket, feetand all. The steam from the 
water will be a vapor-bath, Some people put herbs 
into the water. Steam-baths are excellent for severe 
colds, andfor some disorders in the bowels. They 
should not be taken without the advice of an experi- 
enced nurse, or physician, Greatcare should be ta- 
ken not to renew the cold after; it would be dowbly 
dangerous, , 

Boiled potatoes are said to cleanse the hands as 
well as common soap ; they prevent chops in the win- 
ter season, and keep the skin soft and healthy. 

Water-gruel, with three or four onions simmered in 
it, prepared with a lump of butter, pepper, and salt, 
eaten just before one goes to bed, is said to be a cure 
for a hoarse cold. Asyrup made of horseradish-root 
and sugar is excellent for a cold. 

Very strong salt and water, when frequently ap- 
plied, aas been known to cure wens. 

The following poultice for the throat distemper, has 
been much approved in England:—The pulp of a 
roasted apple, mixed with an ounce of tobacco, the 
whole wet with spirits of wine, or any other high spir- 
its, spread on a linen rag, and bound upon the throat 
at any period of the disorder. 

Nothing isso good to take down swellings, as a 
soft poultice ofstewed white beans, put on in a thin 
muslin bag, and renewed every hour or two, 

The thin white skin, which comes from suet, is ex- 
cellent to bind upon the feet for chilblains. Rubbing 
with Castile soap, and afterwards with honey, is like- 
wise highly recommended. But, to cure the chil- 
blains effectually, they must be attended to often, and 
for a long time, 

Always apply diluted Jaudanum to fresh wounds. 

A poultice of elder-blow tea and biscuit is good as 
a preventive to mortification. The approach of mor- 
tification is generali!y shown by the formation of blis- 
ters filled with blood; water blisters are not alarming. 


Burnt alum held in the mouth is good for the canker. 

The common dark-blue violet makes a slimy tea, 
which is excellent for the canker. Leaves and blos- 
soms are both good. Those who have families should 
take some pains to dry these flowers. 

When people have a sore mouth, from taking calo- 
mel, or any other cause, tea made of low bleckberry 
leaves is extremely beneficial. 

Tea made of slippery elm 1s good for the piles, and 
‘for huiaors in the blood ; to be drank plentifully.— 
Winter evergreen* is considered good for all humors, 
particularly scorfula. Some call it rheumatism-weed ; 
because a tea made from it is supposed to check that 
painful disorder. 

An ointment of lard sulphur. and cream-of-tartar, 
simmered together, is good for the piles, 


* This plant resembles the poisonous kill-lamb, both 
in the shape and the glossinesa of the leaves: great 








care should be used to distinguish them. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
| Original. 
ON SHEEP. 


Messrs. Editors :—In your No. 21, a gentle- 
man who dates at “* Rumford”’ and signs “ R.” 
asks me to say more on sheep, than I did, 
or than it was in my power to do, in my “* Ad- 
dress.”’ 

It gives me great pleasure to comply with his 
request, so far as my limited experience enables 
me to do so,—I say experience, for althdugh I 
would by no means discard theory, I have seen 
so many instances of very clever men, who can 
see exactly what is necessary to support a pre- 
conceived opinion, (although no one else can) 
that I choose in writing on Agricultural subjects 
to state the results of my practice, that every 
one may see how far it comports with his own 
observation. 

About twelve years since I had a small flock 
of halfand quarter blood Merino sheep, which 
by careful selection had become what [ now 
think were and would probably have continued, 
a very profitable stock. 

That variety of Merinos which had been ac- 
climated in Saxony, were atthat time all the 
rage in this country, and [ purchased an import- 
ed buck and some half bloods with the intention 
of improving the quality of my wool, expecting 
thereby to increase my profits. The first object 
was attained to a flattering degree ; for proba- 
bly I have grown as fine wool as any man in 
Somerset. Several reasons, as I conceive have 
prevented my realising my second expectation. 
The more Saxony blood I obtained and the fin- 
er my wool the smaller and weaker were my 
sheep. 

[I was told, however, and told truly, “‘ that the 
finest wool never grew on large sheep.” So I 
kept on—putting some dependance on the as- 


sertion of manufacturers ‘‘ that the time would) 
soun come when they would give such a price | 


for fine wool as to compensate for the increased 
expense of growing it and more.’’—-I have nev- 
er yet seen that time—on the contrary wool buy 
ers have repeatedly passed by my lot, saying 
they bought so little of that quality, they could 
get no.more for it than for lots several grades 
coarser. If Tf manufactured it myself I could 
rarely get it carded properly. When I offered 
itto the Kersymere manufacturers, they said 
it was finer than they wrought. 

My sheep meanwhile could rear few lambs 
which were weaned before May, and those 
weaned in that month wintered badly. My flee- 
ces were light; very fine ones are always light, 
when weil cleansed; my mutton was not what 
Saxony mutton is sometimes “ cracked up to 
be,” and two years since, I determined on an 
entire overturn or to abandon the business. I 
determined if possible to have larger carcases, 
coarser and heavier fleeces, better mutton and 
a hardier animal. 


With this view Texamined the Dishley, the 
South down, the Texel and their crosses with 
the Merino, and satisfied myself that either of 
them would aid me in my purpose; but neither 
of them by a single cross.was satisfactory, For 
instance, if so much of the Dishley were added 
to the Merino as to produce the requisite sizes 
and hardihood, the wool was too long, open and 
coarse for common fulled cloth. 

A single cross of the South Down and Merino 
good wool and hardihood, but the size is below 
my views ofa correct standard; still I think it 


a great improvement. The Texel and Merino 
produces a good formed hardy animal, but a 
single cross is of too coarse wool to answer all 
the purposes of, even household manufacture, 
hat was tobe done? I examined all the 
crosses pro duced by Mr Vaughan, (lately de- 
ceased,) and found the animals I had been wish- 
ing to see. 
If a good sized, perfect shaped, quiet, easily 
fattened, rather coarse wooled sheep ure desir- 


jed. Obtain a buck half Dishley and half south 


Down and put with the most perfect Merino in 
your flock. The more perfect the original stock 
of each the better may we expect the offspring, 
all other things being equal. Adopting this 
grade as a standard, we can improve any of the 
above qualities, if we are disposed to do it at 
the expense of some other. 

From the limited experience I have had with 
the South downs and Merinos, I think more 
lambs of this cross can be reared in March than 
from Merinos alone, in May. 

I do not think that sufficient time has elapsed 
since the South Downs were imported to test 
their qualities fully; and I could have prefer- 
red to have seen the results of a year or two 
more, before writing on the subject. There are, 
however, so many persons in New England, 
making experiments on this subject, that those 
who choose to wait che result, without risking 
any thing themselves, wi!l remain at liberty to 
do so, notwithstanding the views above stated. 


Elad I not seen Mr Bement’s letter, & Judge 
Buel’s comments on Ruta Baga, in No. 21 of 
your paper, I should have said a word to Mr. 
‘R.” on that subject. 

Yoors tr uly. 
James Bares. 

Norridgewock, 10 June, 1839, 

i 
Original. 

PREMIUMS ON FARMS AND RECLAIMED 
BOGS. 


Messrs. Editors:—We offered fifteen dollars 
as premium on the best cultivated farm, (ref- 
erence being had toenclosures:) and five dol- 
lars on reclaimed bogs; and appointed Ezekiel 
Holmes, Esq. sole judge, and he objects to ser- 
ving alone on said Committee. 

We hereby appoint Nehemiah Pierce, Esq., 





of Monmouth, to be joined with the said Holmes, 
and they to constitute the Committee, and joint- 
ly to view and report upon the same; and we 
request the committee to accept this as notice of 
Trustees of the Ken. 





their appointment. 
Etisan Woop, 
Co. Ag. Society. 
—f>s»-__ 


Oaxes Howarp, 
Original. 


| INDIAN WHEAT AGAIN, 


| In No 15 of the present volume, I saw that | 


| your correspondent ‘ No friend to Indian wheat’ 
wishes to know how much flour this favorite 
wheat will yield tothe bushel. I cannot exactly 
tell the amount, but the whole, ground will weigh 
forty-five pounds. The bran from a bushel can 
not weigh more, at the most, than 15 Ibs. per- 
haps not more than [2 Ibs. This will leave 33 
of flour to the bushel, which is as much as any 
get out of common wheat.* 

He says that the bran is entirely worthless, 
and that it must be bolted for hogs. J do not know 
what kind of hogs your correspondent has, but 
the hogs with us which he wishesto hear about, 
are of various kinds. Some of them are the 
very worst that lever saw—some of them are 
Newbury whites, and other mixed breeds. We 
have but few of the ‘ Durham Short Horns,” 
which | presume must bethe kind for whiclr it 
is necessary to bolt Indian wheat. 


In Byron we do uot think of doing any thing 





*From 25 to 30 Ibs. is about the right yield 
per bushel, of flour from this variety of Buck 
wheat. If you grind it finer it will be somewhat 





bitter. —Eb. 





———$___ 


more than to grind it and mix it with potatoes, 
or give it to swine without, as you please. The 
bran serves to give them a good appetite and 
keep them healthy, as brimstone does. 

As to its being such kind of grain that it is 
necessary to cut it almost at a particular day, it 
is in some respect a mistake. It maystand sev- 
eral days after it is ripe; but it must be mowed 
in the morning when the dew is on or in a wet 
day, and raked into winrows. It will then dry 
fit forthrashing. As to its wasting if it stands 
too long in the field—we may say the same of 
any grain. A good farmer calculates to do his 
work in season, that there be nothing lost. Your 
correspondent says that when he cannot raise 
barley & any other kind of grain of more value ; 
then he will raise Indian wheat but not till then. 
Be itso. We value Indian Wheat as high, if 
not higher, than we do barley and can raise it 
much easier and as much on the same ground. 

I will state what I raised the last season on a 
piece of greensward. ‘There was less than half 
an acre. I broke it up in the spring—put on no 
manure, I sowed six quarts and raised eleven 
bushels of well cleansed Indian wheat, which 
was worth in my neighborhood from five shil- 
lings to a dollar per. bushel. L. 

Byron, May, 1839. 

—<j> — 
Original. ‘ 
SHEEP, 

Messrs. Edilors:—Your correspondent R. 
who dates at Ramford, quotes from Dr. Bates’ 
Address on the subject of sheep, who says we 
have refined so much on our breeds of sheep, 
that unless we find a more successful cross than 
those most common for the last 25 years, we 
shall soon have nothing left on which to engraft 
across breed. Your correspondent says that 
the Hon, gentleman points out anevil; and he 
is anxious to know how to avoid that evil; and 
requests Dr. Bates to give him his views more 
fully than is expressed in his address. Then 
he speaks very justly of the obligations the pub- 
lic are under to that gentleman for his agricul- 
tural writings. 

I know nut what answer Dr. Bates will make 
to his request, nor what his views are on the 
subject. There is a natural propensity in every 
thing to deteriorate or grow worse, and unless 
we breed from the best, to counteract that prin- 
ciple in nature, it is tobe expected. 1 suppose 
that Dr. Bates, and your correspondent R. have 
reference to the fine wooled breeds that have 
been introduced within the last 25 years. They 
are subject to the same law of nature as every 
other animal. Breeding from the best would 
go very far towards counteracting the evil com- 
plained of; but tf that will not do it to their sat- 
isfaction, there is one way that will aid in the 
business, and I think will do it to any one’s sat- 
isfaction, without losing much either in quality 
or quantity of wool. Get a ram, possessing more 
or less of the South Down blood,—they are the 
hardiest and b2st shaped sheep known. They 
have been bred onthe Downs or plains of Eng- 
land for about four hundred years, with scanty 
feed, and none but the hardiest have lived. No 
wonder they are ahardy race. But be careful 
not to lose the merino fleece, either in quality or 
quantity. ‘The merino gives the most wool ol 
the best quality considering the weight of the 
carcass, of any sheep I ever saw, and I believe 
of any inthe world, I have on account of har- 
dilood in some degree, and more particularly 
on account of the breeding and milking prop- 
erties, obtained a half blooded South Down rat 
and crossed on the best shaped merinos. I have 
two crosses of lambs from him. They are 
round, better shaped, and possess the breeding 
properties in a higher degree than my merinos 
and Saxons did before the eross. My ewe 
lambs have nearly all had lambs this spring. 1 
have taken but little care of the Jambs in any 
respect, either to have them come at the right 
time or to make them live after they did come. 

[had shaped my sheep much to my. satisfac- 
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tion, and had they ssed the breeding and 
milking qualities, I should not have made the 
cross | have. The cross has doneall I wished, 
and the wool is now as fine as the full blooded 
merino, having crossed before with the Saxony. 

We are told that when the breeds of hogs in 
New-York become too flat and badly shaped, 
they cross with the China hog, which restores 
the shape. We have the same opportunity by 
crossing with the South Downs to improve our 
sheep, and it has with my flock produced the 
same effect. Fine wool and fine hair in no 
case, in itself considered, makes tender ani- 
mals. If the merino is a more tender sheep 
than some others, which is true, the cause must 
be sought other than in the fineness of the wool, 
and that I think may be well accounted for in 
the thickness of the fleece and the quantity of 
wool produced by them. I am happy to say 
that the South Down blood may be procured 
from a flock in Hallowell belonging to the es- 
tate of the late Charles Vaughan, Esq. 

Among the last acts‘of that patriotic citizen, 
he imported the pure blood from England, 
which lays the agricultural community under 
renewed obligations to that man. I do hope 
that Dr Bates will give his ideas on the subject, 
notwithstanding my communication, The great 
importance of sheep to the State of Maine in 
my view, is my apology for what I have written. 

Exrvan Woop. 

Winthrop, June 15, 1839. 

—>>—— 


Original. 
PLOUGHING IN GREEN CROPS. 
Messrs. Editors :—In No 12 of your paper I 


expressed my determination to try the experi- 
ment of ploughing in Buckwheat with a view to 
increase the fertility of the soil. I mentioned 
having a field of about 1 1-2 acre on which I 
had concluded to try the experiment. J have 
already purchased three bushels of Buckwheat 
which cost me 75 cts. per bushel : this will be 
sufficient to sow the said field twice allowing 
| bushel per acre at each sowing. I ‘shall plow 
and sow this field the first of June and permit 
the Buckwheat to grow 4 or 5 weeks tillthe Ist 
of July when I shall turn under the crop of buck 
wheat as well as possible and sow again. The 
second crop of wheat I sha!l turn under before 
the close of August, before the frosts can pos- 
sibly injure the tender plants. In No 12 of your 
paper I intimated that I should follow the same 
course with this field 2 years in succession, but 
I may probably the next year put this field to 
wheat, and ‘‘ seed down”’ with an abundance of 
clover, I shall keep an account of the expence 
including labor, cost of seed and rent, taking in- 


to the account the exhausted state of the field 
that I may ascertain as accurately as _pussible 
how profiitable is the bnsiness of ploughing in 
green crops for manure, 

After having fairly concluded this experiment, 
[ think I shall try other experiments and ascer- 
(ain if possible what kind of green crop is best 
to plough in for manure. Some are warmly: in 
favor of oats, Others are in favor of Indian 
wheat, and some will tell us that to plough in 
crops of green clover instead of converting the 
same into hay is a most profitable mode of in- 
creasing the fertility of the soil. Perhaps clo- 
ver aided by plaster of paris as a quickening 
manure may prove to be the best crop to turn 
under for manure on lands not too much e2- 
hausted, but let well conducted experiments de- 
cide this question. 

It has been asserted by some, the celebrated 
Tull for one, that frequent ploughing is calcu- 
lated to enrich to soil, inasmuch as the fresh 
earth coming in contact with the atmosphere, 
imbibes certain gases or matter calculated to 
increase fertility. Whether this theory is true 
or false, those who plough in green crops, such 
as clover, buckwheat, &c. may be certain of 
gaining atmospheric influence in their favor, as’ 
the leaves of plants unquestionable derive nour- 





ishment from the surrounding air, and these be- 
ing turned under by the plough add to the ter- 
tility of the soil. R. 
Rumford, May, 1839. 
——— > 
IMPROVEMENT. 


In our last paper we said something of im- 
provement—agricultural improvement. We 
design to add a few remarks. The subject 
should be kept constantly before the mind. 
No farmer ought to be satisfied with merely 
“vetting along.” There is another cant phrase, 
which we adopt in this case, which wil: express 
a second rule and a principal rule of duty; that 
is, he should ‘‘go ahead.” It is not enough 
for him to get from his place a mere subsistence ; 
but he should make that place continually bet- 
ter. He should be continually seeking to ren- 
der his farm more productive, more ccnveni- 
ent, more easy to be cultivated, and in every 
respect more valuable. We would have him 
pay some attention to appearances. Almost 
every one thinks it necessary to take great 
pains to please the taste. Why should not as 
much pains be taken to please the eye? We 
are of opinion that the pleasures of the eye are 
of a much higher class than those of the taste. 
The pleasures of the taste cannot be cultivated 
greatly without danger to the morals. They 
are in their nature exclusively selfish; and cre- 
ate a disposition fastidious and constantly grow- 
ing more difficult to be pleased. It is not so 
with the pleasures of the eye. These are open 
to all, Here there is no monopoly; and much 
of our enjoyment arises from the fact that these 
pleasures though ia our possession, are enjoyed 
equally by others without detracting from any 
of their advantages to ourselves. 

An attention to appearances, neat arrange- 
ments, the removal from our premises of every- 
thing that is offensive, the addition of various 
ornaments and embellishments, all tends to 
strengthen our attachments to home, our do- 
mestic affections, and to increase our self res- 
pect and jn this way directly contributes to re- 
finement of manners and to good morals. 

Let improvements then go on. In the first 
place render your farm as productive as you 
ean. Secondly, render it as convenient as you 
can. Thirdly, render it asneat and beautiful 
as you can. 


It would seem altogether probable that in- 
terest would induce every farmer to render his 
farm as productive as possible. Yet this is 
very far from being the case. Of course we 
should not advise a farmer to cultivate that 
which will never compensate him for his labor 
and expenditures. But where the production 
would afford an ample equivalent, we regret to 
be compelled to express our conviction that not 
one farm in two hundred is rendered as pro- 
ductive as it might be, and fully pay for the la- 
bor and expense, which it would require to 
make itso. How many farms in the State, 
consisting of one hundred acres have twenty- 
five under cultivation. Most of them have not 
half that amount. How many farmers in the 
State produce annually a thousand bushels of 
corn? As far as our observation goes, we do 
not believe there isone in Essex, Middlesex, 
Worcester; or any of the south-western coun- 
ties. Possibly there may be two or three in 


the county of Berkshire. In Franklin county, | 


in Hampshire and Hamden there may be half a 
| swollen and distressed, that it was apprerended 


dozen all included. But there are in the State 
hundreds and hundreds of farms on which this 
might be done to the greatest advantage. In 
the wheat bill of the last year, a premium of 
one hundred dollars was offered to every far- 
mer who should produce four hundred bushels 
of wheat. The premium was not claimed. 
The season it is true, was unfavorable; but had 
it been ever so favorable, we have heard of on- 
ly two farmers in the State, who by any possi- 
bility could have obtained it; who had sowed 


‘anything like the quantity of land that would 


have produced this amount, had the yield been 
even at sixty bushels acre. 

How many farmers in the State produce an- 
nually two thousand bushels of potatoes? We 
do not believe there are twenty. Im this mat- 
ter we may bein error, yet we came to this 
conclusion from no rvation.—Cer- 
tainly there are very few’ farmers possessed of 
one hundred or even fitty aeres of land who 
might not cultivate to advantage their six or 
eight acres of potatoes. Few crops at three 
hundred bushels to an acre, pay better than 
they do. The cultivation of them, however, is 
in many parts of the country very peor; and 
the average yield perhaps does not exceed one 
hundred and fifty busaels. 

How many farmers inthe State with their 
hundred acres produce two or three hundred. 
bushels of other vegetables for their stock;: of - 
carrots, of ruta bagd, of beets, of parsnips?’ 
They must be very few. FElere and there may 
be one, who provokes the ridicule of his neigh- 
bors by his singularity, or alarms them by his 
enterprise. 

If the farmers will look ne xt at the condition: 
of their farms, and remark how many acres lie- 
absolutely waste, and how many not half im- 
proved; how many saturated and spoiled by 
water which might be drained; how many. in 
pasture, which might be brougsht under eultiva- 
tion; how many in wood whicl: might be clear— 
ed; how many laying open, wliich might be en- 
closed; it is not difficult to see how far short of 
what it might bé, production falls. 

Here the agricultural improvement should 
begin—in constant, intelligent, skilful, perse- 
vering attempts to render the svil more pro- 
ductive; to get more out of the earth; to press 
her to her utmost capacity. We have not even 
approached that point. We are very fag inthe 
rear of it. As we increase her products, the 
more ample our means ure rendere! of farther 
increase. Under judicious husbandry,  pro- 
duction increases the power of production. 
The more we get the more we can get, and the 
more means we have of keeping up and ineteas- 
ing the fertility of the soil. Huw honestly 
such wealth is gained, every one must feel. 
The saying of the shrewd Swift is often quoted; 
that ‘‘the man who causes two blades: of grass 
to grow where but one grew before, is to be 
esteeméd a public benefactor.” This is a 
small increase; and we hope no farmer whom 
we address willever be satisfied without ma- 
ming the increase at least ten fold. 

e have much more to say om this subject, 
but at present we forbear. H. 


New England Farmer. 


————f>—__ 
RELIEF FOR CHOAKED OR. HOVEN 
CATTLE. 





Jessx Buer, Esq.—Sir,—having seen the 


| . . 
request of vour correspondent, Mr, Pliny L. 
| Evans, in the last number of the Cultivator, 


that some one would cammunicate a remedy 
for bloat, or as I suppose he means what is 
called hoven in cattle, L hereby make known 
tothe community, should you think it worthy 
of publication, the following derived from expe- 
rience, 

Five years since, in feeding a pair of fatting 
oxen, it happened that one of them became 








choaked by a potato, and it could not be removed 
without, as was supposed, endangering his life. 
He, in consequence, in a day or two became so 


he would die, and to protract life, he was tapped 
on the left side.* 

In cases of choaking several remedies have 
been prescribed, but they are mostly difficult toe 
be put in practice by the inexperienced, and 
doubtful at least in their effects. Those I have 
witnessed, for want of skill, and frequently by 
too much violence, have hastened death, rather 
than saved life. And in my own case, when 
about to kill the ox, that was considered as lost, 
to end his suffering, a neighbor said that a dre-- 
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vier, (whose name is not recollected,) had sta- 
ted that a bottle of soft soap turned into the 
beast’s throat, would occasion the obstruction to 
be removed, either by disgorging or pressing it 
downward, 

It was in winter, and the soap would not run 
from a bottle freely without dilution. Hence a 
large junk bottle was obtained, and as much 
soap as it would hold, including warm water 
enough, after having.been blended by a thor- 
ough shaking, to have it run freely while warm. 
The ox was next securely fastned in a shed. A 
strong halter put in his mouth, and his head 
drawn up by a rope passing overabeam, A 
man of strong hands theg drew out his tongue 
as far as he could hold it fast, while another 
thrust the nose of the bottle deeply in his throat, 
till it was emptied of its contents, The ox’s 
head was then let down, and ina great effort by 
him made, either to avoid strangulation or the 
offence of warm svap, the potato was thrown 
out. And thereafter, within an hour, the ox 
ate freely, and subsequently fattened well. 

In 1836, I bought a pair of working oxen. 
One of them on two occasions, by eating, after 
considerable fasting, voraciously, became blvat- 
ed or hoven, upon information of the ailment, 
the soap was put down bim as before mentioned, 
and the ox at each time was presently relieved. 

The same ox afterwards fed safely during 
eight months, performed well, and though the 
pair were but of middling size, were sold at the 
end of the above time, in perfect health, for 
$130. I am your friend, 

Nicnoxras Russet. 





* By tapping is meant the thrusting a knife or any 
other sharp pointed instrument, not less than an inch 
and a quarter in width, between the last long and first 
short rib, on the left side, through the hide, directly in- 
to the paunch, with the back of the knife, as low as 
the end of the short rib, the edge being upwards, to- 
wards the back, and the point towards the centre of 
the paunch, At the place designated, it is said the 
paunch adheres to tne side.t 

There is no danger in the operation, though it be 
stabbing, no apparent pain is occasioned, nor visible 
injury follows. Through the aperture the rarified air 
escapes with a violence proportioned to the degree of 
hoven or bloat. This operation from its simplicity, 
the necessary instrument may always be found near at 
hand; and the ability of any one, with but a small 
share of firmness, without the aid of others to afford 
relief in every case where the ailment is boven, simply. 





+ The trocar, a surgical instrument, is preferable to 
the knife for this operation. The danger in this opera- 
tion arises from the fact, that as the foul air and matter 
escapes, the paunch contracts, and the foul matter, in- 
stead of passing out through the tube inserted for its 
passage, finds a lodgment between the skin and stom- 
ach, where it putrifies, and destroys life.—Conductor 











Errata. In No. 20 of the present voluwe of our 
paper, in the Semi-Annual Report of the Trustees of 
the Ken. Co. Ag. Society, page 156, third column, 
second paragraph, and third line from the bottom, in- 
stead of “cold or rust,” read “cold or wet.” In the 
Annual Report, page 157, 3d column, 11th line from 
the top, mstead of “ by being the creators,” read “of 
being the creators,” &c.; next paragraph, same col- 
umn, 20th line, instead of “imports thousands and 
thousands of bushels of grain,” read “imports thou- 
sands of bushels of grain,” &c. Page 158, Ist col- 
umn, 2d paragraph, third line from the bottom, for 
“ ¢Moral reform’ is immediately expected,” read “ Moral 
reform would be immediately efected?” There are 
some other errors in the Trustees’ Reports which the 
reader is requested to correct. 

—_—>—-__ 

Accidental Death. Yesterday forenoon a young man 
named Sandford Taylor, a hand on board the schooner 
Ontario of Belfast, Maine, was sent aloft to set the 
spring stay, when by some accident, he fell from the 
cross trees upon the deck, and was injured in such a 
manner as to cause his death soon afterwards.—Ex- 


press. 
Daniel Harry the Indian who was lately convicted 
of wwo murder of Ross, and sentenced to death for the 








offence, in Rhede Island, has been recommended by 
the jury to mercy, and the popular branch of the Leg- 
islatare, by a vote of 51 yeas to 15 nays, have commu- 
ted the sentence to imprisonment for life. 


High nwa are informed that Mr. Turner of 
Framingham has sold one of his Berkshire pigs to Mr. 
Peter Fay of Southboro’, for fifty dollars. The pig 
was three months and two days old.— Boston Cultiva- 
tor. 


Melancholly Casualty. A young man, named Joseph 
Seavey, 18 years old, having been to sail with a party 
on Saturday last, as the boat was coming up to the 
wharf, under full sail, received so severe a blow on 
the head from the fall of a piece of timber lying across 
a jog in the wharf,—which was removed from its place 
by coming in contact with the mast, that his life was 
dispaired of. His head was bruised in a most shocking 
manner. He was living June 17th. Port. Adv. 


Hon. John Forsyth, Secretary of State arrived in 
this city on Sunday. It is rumored that his visit here 
is on business connected with our Northeastern Boun- 
dary. Ib. 


Look out for thieves, The dwelling house of Mrs 
Jacob Quincy in Portland, sometime in the course of 
the week, and during the absence of the family, has 
been entered by some villain or villains unknown, and 
articles to the amount of several hundred dollars been 
taken therefrom, Ib. 


We learn fromthe Boston Post, that the Revenue 
Cutter Hamilton, Capt. Sturgis, has been ordered to 
proceed forthwith to the British Provinces to ascertain 
the true causes which have led to the seizure of three 
American fishing vessels for alleged encroachment up- 
on British ground, and to report the same to the De- 
partment. The Hamilton was to sail yesterdav. 


First Caravan from Ariansas te Mexico. A trading 
caravan of forty men and eighteen wagons left Van 
Buren a town in Arkansas, May 1, to proceed to Chi- 
huahua, (Mexico) 700 miles i. e. 100 beyond Santa Fe. 
A part of the way they are to be escorted by the Uni- 
ted States Dregoons. 


(> The Buffalonian, one of the queerest papers 
in existence, gives the following interesting on dit: 

A fashionable lady in this city is going to have a 
honge built soon, on one of the best sites in town. 
Every thing about it is to be “Sublimated” and “Splen- 
diferous.” There is to be 2 “Porto Rico” in front, a 
“Pizarro” in the rear, and a “Lemonade” all round it. 
The water is to ceme in at the side of the house in an 
“Anecdote,” the lawn in front is to be “degraded” and 
some large fresh trees are to be “supplanted” into the 
“Erie” in the rear. This is the same lady who told 
Governor Clinton how remarkably stormy it is apt to 
be when the sun is passing the “Penobscot.” 


The 15 Gallon Law of Massachusetts, which went 
into effect on the Ist of April, has been attempted to 
be enforced in the City of Boston. Several small re- 
tailers have been complained of, and on conviction, 
paid the fine. . 


A Military State Convention is to be held in An- 


gusta on the last Wednesday (26th) of June. Dele- 
gates have been chosen in many towns. 


Great Fire in Mississippi. The town of Port Gib- 


son, the shire town of Claiborne county, Miss. was 
| nearly consumed by fire on the Ist of June. 


Court- 
house, jail, bank, the principal taverns, stores and two 
thirds of the whole village, the population of which is 
about 1500. 


The reported death of Charles Naylor, Representa- 
tive in Congress, is contradicted. 


The body of a man was found afloat in the Penob- 
scot river, near the Corporation, on Sunday night.— 
From appearances he had been in the water some days 
and is supposed to be the individuai by the name of 
Down, who was drowned at Orono, about a fortnight 
since, and who belonged to China or A)bion.—Bangor 
Courier. 


The New York Market. The New York Express 
of Friday, says holders of flourare a little firmer to day 
although sales have beep made at six dollars for Ohio. 
Western common brands are held at 6 37 1-2. 

CORN —steady sales at 91 and 92 cts. 

RYE—Sales at $1 08. 


Melancholly Casualty. Mr Perry Greenleaf of Mer- 
cer, while engaged on Wednesday of last week, in re- 
pairing a barn, fell from the staging, a distance of a- 
bout 12 feet, striking his head against a block with 
such force as to cause his death in about three hours, 
Mr G. was a young man about 22 years of age, recent- 
ly married, of good moral character and industrious 
habits.—Som. Jour. 





Drowned. The Bangor Whig says,—That Mr Spof® 
ford of Norridgewock, was detwnal on Tuesday, il 
4, at the foot of the Grand Falls, on the west branch of 

main river. 

_Since Gen. Macomb’s departure, the Indian marau- 
ding parties have broken in upon the settlers, and com- 
mitted several murders. The inhabitants are said to 
be dissatisfied with Gen. M.’s treaty. 

_ A terrible state of anarchy exists in Mississi 
it continue much longer, the United States 
ment will be obliged to assume jurisdiction there. 

A bear weighing six hundred pounds was late] 
at J weebeaienae this State. Ss ot 


Another Steamboat ateaton .—In a postscript to t 
Louisville Advertiser of the 3d inst. it is stated - 
on the night of the 28th ult. the steamer Buckeye 


burst her boilers about five miles above Randolph, 
Six persons were killed. 


Lightning. In Pennsylvania, a few days since, a 
house was stiuck by lightning, and a bedstead on 
which lay a man and his wife, was shattered to pieces, 


During a thunder storm on the 24th ult. in Tuscara- 
was county, Ohio, a man named Joseph Whituey, and 
the wife of Elisha Moore, were struck by lightning, 
and instantly killed, 


warps July. Preparations are making in New 
York to celebrate the 4th of July m an interesting 
manner. All the Sunday School children are to be 
taken to Staten Island, in steamboats, where they will 
be aided in their celebration by svitable refreshmente, 


Wes evan Seminary.—The exercises at the pub- 
lic exhibition of the students of this institution on 
Thursday last, were generally very creditable, both to 
the instructors and the pupils. 

The day was fine, and the meeting house in which 
the exhibition was held, was crowded to overflowing. 
Rev. Mr Curtis of Augusta, in an address of about an 
bour and a half, showed clearly the advantages and 
necessity of a national library, and by the manner in 
which he handled the subject, proved conclusively that 
he was completely master of it. 

The performance of Mr Ilsley and his pupils was 
admirable. No praise which we can bestow upon this 
part of the performance will surpass its deserts. 

The declamations were generally well performed, 
and did credit to the institution, 

We stepped into the school room and looked at the 
drawings and paintings from which we formed a very 
favorable opinion of the talents and skill of some of 
the young ladies, whose they are. 

The house was so crowded that we were obliged to 
stand ata distance from the stage, consequently did not 
hear the names of those to whom premiums were 
awarded, or we would give them, 


i; if 
m- 


> — 
FOREIGN, 

The Buenos Ayrean Goverument was abgut to 
send ministers to Bolivia, Peru and Chili, to take meas- 
ures for securing permanent peace. 

The Texan minister has been insulted, when going 
to treat with Mexico. Neither the people, nor the ri- 
val despots, Bustamente or Santa Anna, would yield to 
the minister the courtesy of a hearing. The N. Y. 
Star predicts disagreeable consequences to Mexico as 
the result. 

A convict vessel is shortly expected at Quebec, to 
take the patriot prisoners remaining in Fort Henry, to 
New South Wales. 

The Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia is said to be 
allowed by the Emperor $204,6C0 a month during his 
tour, He is now in England. 

The plague is said to be raging in Jerusalem. 

It is estimated in Mr Bexton’s recent work on the 
slave trade, that one thousand negroes are daily torn 
from their homes in Africa by the man-pirates. 

The Quakers of Lancashire, England, are about to 
found a collegiate institution for the educaiion of their 
youth.— Boston Weekly Magazine. 

————————— 


PA arvriey, 


At the Congregational meeting house in this town, 
on Thursday evening last, by Rev. Mr Thurston, Mr 
Charles Philbrook to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. 
D. Thurston, of this town. ; 

In this town on Sunday morning last, by Rev. E.R. 
Warren, Mr Harvey Reed of Livermore to Miss Ad- 
eline Richards of thie town. 

In this town, by Rev. Mr Files, Mr Josiah N. Fogg of 
Readfield to Miss Hannah W. Shaw. 

In Monmouth, Mr Levi Fairbanks, Jr. to Miss Mary 
Sane Moody ; Mr George S. Fairbanks to Miss Caroline 


Moody. 
Bangor, Mr Caleb B. Holmes, merchant, to Mise Lucy 
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In Bloomfield, Mr Leonard Robinson of Foxcroft, to 
Miss Mary Pari of Dover. . 
In eo by _ Mr Streeter, Mr Luther Dixby, Jr. 
to Miss rouge H. daughter of Jesse Rowell, Esq. P. M. 
f Jefferson, Me. 
. In Belfast, Capt.” John Dyer, of New-York, to Miss 
Lucy M. Peck. 
Ne 
DEED, 
In Augusta, on Tuesday last, Miss Martha Lowell, 
daughter of Mr Wm. Lowell of this town. 
In Hallowell, Mr~ Jonathan Judkins, a revolutionary 
ioner, 87. 
In Avon, Mary, wife of Mr Addison Chandler ; Mr John 
Bates. 62. 
‘Tn Readfield, Dudley Fogg, Jr. aged 22, son of Dadley 
F ogg, Esq. 
In Dresden, James H. Patterson, Esq., aged 75. 
In Sidney, Mr Amaziah Sawtelle, aged 69. 
In Lisbon Miss Ophelia Day aged about 26. 


~~ Notice. 


ORACE GOULD embraces this opportunity to 

tender his grateful acknowledgments to his friends 

and the public yay be the liberal patronage he has 

thus far received, and hopes by faithfal attention to his 
business to have thesé favors still continued. 

He will pay particnlar and punctaal attention to horse 
and ox shoeing, and the various branches of carriage and 
country work. No pains will be spared to have the work 
well done, and the charge as reasonatle as at any other 
shop,—lower than usual, for cash or country produce. 

He is now in a situation to give those who may employ 
him a liberal credit, and possibly save them the unpleasant 
necessity of being called upon every year or two to settle 
up,and perhaps with another man, and with a sntall! addi- 
tional bill of cost. 23 

Winthrop Village, June 20, 1839. 


Binding. 
HOSE persons who left their vols. of the Farmer 
with us to be bound, are informed that they are now 
ready, and they can have them by calling at this office. 
Any person who has No. 11, vol. 6, will confer a favor 
on a subscriber who wishes to have his volume bound, by 
sending it to us. 


A first rate Double Horse Wagon 
For Sale by 
P. BENSON, Jr., & Co. 
Winthrop, June, 1839, 23if 
Notice 
Is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 
Oxrve B. Apams late of Greene in the county of Ken- 
vebec, deceased, testat*, and has undertaken that 
trust by giving bond as the law directs :—All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the Estate of said 
deceased are desired to exhibit the same for settle- 
ment; andall indebted to said Estate are requested to 
make immediate payment to 
JABEZ PRATT, Executor. 
Greene, May 14, 1839. *3w 21 


OWEN DEALY,—Tatlor, 

wer respectfully inform his friends and he 

public generally that he still continues to carry on 
he tailoring business in all its various branches at his old 
stand in Winthrop Village. 

O. D. would take this opportunity to return his thanks 
to the public for the patronage he has received, and in- 
forms them that by an arrangement he has recently entered 
into, to be seasonxbly furnished with all the changes of 
fashion in New York, he flatters himself that he shall be 
able to give entire satisfaction to those who may favor 
him with their custom. 

N. B. Particular attention paid to cutting 

Warren. Two girls as apprentices to the business. 
‘Those desirous of learning the trade will finda favorable 
opportanity by applying us above. 

Winthrop. May 25, 1839. 18.tf 


Notice to Wool Growers. 


TEXTILE Readfield Cotton and Woolen Manufacturing 
Company will manufacture wool into Cassimeres, 
Plain Cloths, Sattinets, Blankets, Flannels, &c. on shares, 
ot by the yard at the following prices, viz ; 
' Sattinets, (including the warp,) from 33 to 37 1-2 cents 
per yard ; Common Plain Cloth from 33 to 42 cents per 
yard ; Cassimeres from 42 to 60 cents per yard; Blan- 
kets over two yards wide from 33 to 42 cents per yard ; 
Fiannels from 17 to 25 cents per yard ; Pressed cloth 25 
Cents per yard. 

Said Company having the newest improved machinery 
and the best of workmen will manofactare with neatness 
and despatch, and hope to obtain a share of public patron- 

e. JOSIAH PERHAM, Jr., Agent. 

Readfield, May 30, 1830. 3m20 


5 Powder and shot. 


























Casks of Powd:r and Seven handred pounds of 
Shot, for sale by A B. & P. MORTON. 





F. SCAMMON, Druggist, 


Hallowell, 
H+ just received a | stock of Drugs, Medicines, 
Chemicals, Surgical |nstraments, Perfumery, Drug- 
ists’ Glass ware, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, Dye 
ffs, &c. which will be sold low. 
Hallowell, May, 1839. 


Pasturing. 
HAVE a pasture of about 80 acres, into which I would 
turn 8 or ten yokes of oxen or 25 or 30 young cattle 
for a very low price. The pasture will be inferior to none 
in town, as it has not been fed a day yet this spring. 
Price of young cattle per po | by the season 3 1-2 
cents, Price of oxen per month g1 50. 
JAMES PULLEN. 
Pond Road, South Sidney, Jane 5, 1839. 


Roberts’ Silk Manual. 
bape Fourth edition of this popalar work is now in a 
coarse of publication by the subscribers, and will be 
issued from the press about the lst of May, printed with 
new type on a good paper. It contains upwards of 100 
large octavo pages, and embraces every information needed 
by the silk calturist from ‘he planting and rearing of the 
mulberry to the making and dyeing of Sewings and Twists ; 
the plan of constructing cocuoneries, feeding shelves, the 
process of feeding the worms, ventilation of their apart- 
ments, apportionment of food, and in fine, every thing nec- 
essary to the acquisition of a silk culturist is lucidly treated. 
A large edition has been nearly disposed of since about the 
1st of Jenuary, and the present editionhas been put to press 
to supply a large order (1500 copies) from the legislature 
of Pennsylvania for gratuitous distribation in that common- 
wealth, by the recommendation of the committee on agri- 
culture, who gave it their decided approbation and recoin- 
mendation over every other work published on the subject. 
The late Governor of Maryland also recommended it in a 
special message to the legislature, for distribution ansong the 
people, and it has received the commendations of the com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the House of Reps. of the Con- 
gress of the U. S.—A large edition is now publishing, and 
all orders from a distance can be promptly filled. A large 
discount will be made to the trade. Price 37 1-2 cents per 
single copy. Address 
E. P. ROBERTS & S. SANDS, Baltimore, Md. 
fC }> Who are also publishers of the “ Farmer & Gar- 
dener,” a weekly journal devoted to Agricultare, §c. §c. 
the 6th vol. of which commences in May —$2,50 per ann. 
Baltimore, Md. April 23, 1839. 6wi7 


Whitman’s Double and single 
Horse Power & Thrashing 


Machine. 

A‘ the subscriber was not able to supp!y all the orders 

he received last year for his Thrashing Machine,he has 
employed an additional number of hands; which has ena- 
bled him to promptly fill all orders this season, and as he 
is constantly manofactaring them, he hopes to be able to 
meet the wants of the public. He has a few nearly com- 
pleted, which are not yet ordered, which can be had if ap- 

lied for soon on reasonable terms. 

He has the pleasure of knowing that those be sold last 
year have given Goop satisfaction and with the improve- 
ments he has recently made, he feels confident in recom- 
mending them as equal to any thrashing machine now be- 
fore the public. 

Pitts’ Machine can also be had by applying to the sub- 
scriber. 

All the materials used in the construction of his machine- 
ry are of the best quality, and all the workmea employed 
in his manufactory are faithful. 

Orders for any kind of machine work will be faithfully 
and promptly executed on reasonable terms. 

‘Those who purchase this machine have no patent right to 
pay for, which has led some persons interested in patent 
rights to endeavor to impress the public mind with the idea 
that my machines would not be permitted to ran. But 
purchasers may rest easy on this point, for such a thing is 
never mentioned to me or any one else in this vicinity. It 
is only told to those who come from a distance, who are 
not acquainted with the fucts in the case. 

LUTHER WHITMAN. 
19 


wl7 











Winthrop, Jame 1, 1839. 


Ploughs. 
E have for Sale a large number of CAST TRON 
PLOUGHS of an approved pattern and a variety 
of sizes. Also PLOUGH CASTINGS to supply any parts 


of the various sizes. 
PELEG BENSON, Jr. &Co. 
Winthrop Village, April 4th, 49. eee 
OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Execatrix of the last will aud testament 
of Joel White, late of Winthrop, in the county of Kenuebec, 
deceased , testate, and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond as the law directs :—All peresons, therefore, having 
demands against the estate of said deceased, are desired to 
exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted to said 
Estate are requested to make immediate payinent to 
AMELIA WHITE, Executrix. 
3w22 








June 10, 1839 





3 Tea, Coffe, anger and Salt. 
) conte oung Hyson Tea; 
15 P. Cabello and St. Domi / 
White and Been Havana and )Vest India tives ~—: 


general assortment of English Goods. 
A. B. § P. MORTON. 
Hallowell, May 24th, 1889. 


Wool Carding and Cloth Dressing 





‘§ ELE subscriber would respectfully inform the ; 
I that he has J the Carding and Cloth Brean? 
ing Establishment at Winthrop Vil 


» and will 
the business the same as formerly. i will ot ~ 


chines put in good order, and have first rate workmen, and 
will aed new and the most improved machinery for Hess. 
ing Cloth. 

Terms, for carding 4 cts. per |b. cash, and 2 cents per 
lb. for oiling—one cent per Ib. will be added if charged 
For dressing cloth, 17 cents per yard, cash, or 20 ie 
page. for common oo m 

f any work leaves the mill unfaithfally done 
shall cave pay for all damage. : ie 

Wool will be taken in payment for work. 

JAMES H. MERRILL. 

Winthrop, May, 1839. 6wl7 

STATE OF MAINE. 
RESOLVE proposing an amendment of the Constitution of 
the State. 

Resotveo, Two thirds of both Houses of the Legiste- 
ture concurring, that the Constitution of the State be amen- 
ded by striking out the fourth section of the sixth article 
thereof, and substitating in the room thereof, the words 
following, viz: ‘Section 4, All judicial officers, now in 
office, or who may be hereafter appointed, shall from and 
afier the first day of March, in the year eighteen hundred 
and forty, hold their offices for the term of seven years from 
the time of their respective appointments (unless sooner re- 
moved by impeachment or by address of both branches of 
the Legislature to the Executive) and no longer, unless re- 
appointed thereto.’’ 

ResoLvep, ‘That the Selectmen of the several towns, 
Assessors of the several plantations, and Aldermen of the 
cities, are hereby empowered and directed to notify the 
inhabitants of said towns, plantations and cities, in the man-. 
ner prescribed by law at their next annual meeting in Sep- 
tember, to vote upon the following question, viz* ‘‘Shalb 
the Constitution of the State be so amended as to girika out 
the fourth section of the sixth article, and substitute in the 
room thereof the words following? viz: Sec. 4. All judi- 
cial officers now in office, or who may be hereafter appoint- 
ed, shall from and after the Ist day of March, in the year 
eighteen hundred and forty, hold their offices for the term 
of seven years from the time of their respective appointments 
(unless sooner removed by impeachment or by address of 
hoth branches of the Legislature to the Executive) and no 
longer, unless re-appointed thereto, ’’ 

Resouvep, that the inhabitants of said towns, planta- 
tions and cities, shall vote by ballet upon said question ; 
those in favor of said amendment expressing it by the word 
Yes, upon their ballots, and those opposed to the amend- 
ment expressing it by the word .Vv, upon their ballots. 

Reso.vep, that the Selectmen, Assessors, and Alder- 
men shall preside at said metings, receive, count and declare 
the votes in open meeting; and the Clerk of said towns, 
plantations and cities shall make a record of said proceed- 
ings, and of the number of votes, in the presence of the 
Selectmen, Assessors and Aldermen aforesaid, and trans- 
mit a true and attested copy of said record, sealed up, to 
the Secretary of State, and cause the same to be delivered 
to said Secrerary on or before the first Wednesday of Jan- 
uary next. 

Reso.vep, that the Secretary of State shall cause this 
Resolve to be published in all the newspapers printed in the 
State, fur three months at least before the second Monday 
of September next, and also cause copies thereof, with a 
suitable form of a Return to be sent forthwith to the Select- 
men of all the towns, and to the Assessors of all the plauta- 
ticns, and to the Aldermen of all the cities in the State. 
And said Secretary shall, as early as may be, in the next 
session of the Legislature, lay all sach retarns before said 
Legislature, with an abstract thereof, showing the number 
and state of the votes. 

In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 12. 1839. ; 





Read and passed. 
H. HAMLIN, Speaker. 
I~ Senate. March 13,1839. Read and b 
JOB PRINCE. President. 
March 14, 1839. Approven ; 
JOHN .FAIRFIFLD. 


STATE OF MAINE. 
Secretary's Orrice, 
Augusta, May 15, 1839. 

I hereby certify, that the foregoing isa true copy of the 
original Resolve in this office; and in pursuance thereof, 
request ail printers of newspapers in this State, io publish 
the same ‘‘for three months at least before the second Mon- 
day of September next," agreeably to the pro visions therein 


contained. 
Attest : A. R NICHOLS, 
Secretary of State. 
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POETRY. — 


From the United States Gazette. 
MAN, FROM THE CRADLE TO THE GRAVE. 


I saw him once, a lightsome lad, 

From infant weakness just emerging, 
With smiling face, so blithesome glad 
Like rays of sunshine bright diverging, 
With heart elate, jocose, and gay, 

His boyhood, like an opening blossom, 
Luxuriant Fair, did well portray 

The rising glow within his bosom. 














I saw him twice—his manly cheek, 

His sparkling eye, bright, lucid, beaming, 
A noble mind mature did speak, 

A soul illamed by Heaven forth gleaming, 
In martial costame bold arrayed, 

Like heroes brave in fabled story, 

Of warring hosts the van he led, 

And trod the embattled fields of glory. 


I saw him thrice, the hand of time, 

Its progress on his face denoted, 

His silver looks, his vision blind, 

His tott’ring steps, by staff supported, 
Bat grave. serene, in gray old age, 

A something tranqgail, calm and holy, 
Hath quelled the passions’ fiercer rage 
With pleasing hopes of endless glory. 

A fourth time—and his breathless clay, 
Enshroaded in a sable coffin, 

Was borne by mourning friends away ; 
The silent grave becane his lodging. 
Aud when | thoaght of years gone ly, 
As moved he in life’s sphere so splendid. 
A swelling tear suffused my eye, 

‘That death, stern death, his days had ended. 


eevee 
THE EVENING HOUR. 
BY MRS. L. WILSON. 


This is the hour when memory wakes 
Visions of joy that could not last ; 
This is the hoar when fancy takes 
A survey of the past. 


She brings before the persive mind, 
The hallowed scenes of eorlier years, 
And friends who long have been consigned 
To silence and to tears. 


The few we liked, the one we loved, 
A sacred band come stealing on ; 
And many a form far hence removed, 

And many a pleasure gone, 


Friendships that now in death are bushed, 
And young affection’s broken chain, 

And hopes that fate too quickly crushed, 
In memory live again. 


Few watch the fading gleams of day, 
Bat mnse on hopes as quickly flown : 
Tint, after tint, they died away, 
Till all at last were gone. 


This is the hour when fancy wreathes 

Her spell round joys that coold not last ; 
This is the hour when memory breathes 

A sigh to pleasure past. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





Messrs Editors:—I have read with deep inter- 
est and delight, the numerous encomiums which 
have been published in the Farmer upon this 
subject. That agriculture is the easiest and 
most sure way of obtaining a wholesome subsis- 
tence, | admit. Iam also of opinion, that the 
cultivation of the soil is less liable to be so seri- 
ously affected by the expansions and contractions 
of paper money, than many other occupations; 
yet I question the ground that Agriculture is 
the most ancient, the most honorable, and the 
most useful occupation of which we have any 
account in the history of man. 

Agriculture is of ancient date. Its honorable- 
ness no one will deny: and the whole civilized 
world must acknowledge its usefulness. But 
however honorable and useful it is, it is not in- 
dependent of other branches of industry. With- 
out the Mechanic Arts, agriculture would be 
placed in a horrid predicament, and without 
agriculture, the Mechanic Arts would also ‘‘be 
in a bad box”’ as the saying is. Hence we find 
that the one is Deneahois on the other, and 





neither entirely independent. 


The correctness of the idea that agriculture 
is the most ancient art in the history of man, I 
have already doubted. [t appears prepusterous, 
that this thought should have entered the brains 
of beauz-espris. The best of books, the Bible, 


informs us that the first work performed by Ad-|y 


am and Eve, the father and mother of all living, 
so called, was the sewing of fig leaves together 
—‘‘and they sewed fig leaves together, and made 
themselves aprons.”” Making aprons, then it 
seems is the most ancient art in the history of 
man. 

Man it is said, is by nature indolent. This 
seems to have been the case with our first pa- 
rents. We are informed that the Lord God put 
the man whom he had made in the Garden of 
Eden, to dress and keep it. We have no ac- 
count of his doing so; on the contrary, the se- 
quel of their history plainly evinces that they 
left undone that which they should have done 
in order to have rendered their stay in the gar- 
den sure.* Instead of dressing and keeping the 
garden, they listened to the beguiling story of 
the serpent, and’partook of the forbidden fruit, 
Hence the adage, ‘‘an idle man’s brain is the 
devil’s work-shop.” 

We are informed, that in the cool of the day, 
that is, the day in which the man and woman 
were put into the garden, they heard the voice 
of the Lord God walking in it, and Adam and 
his wife hid themselves among the trees. How 
natural it is, when poor erring man has neglect- 
ed his duty, to escape, if possible, from justice. 
But the searching eye of the Almighty pene- 
trates the inmost recesses of the blackest stained 
heart, and brings it to an account. ‘This was 
the case with our first parents. Their hiding 
place was discovered, and the penalty followed. 

“And the Lord God said, behold. the man 
has become as one of us, to know good and evil. 
And now, lest he put forth his hand, and take 
also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever: 
Therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the 
garden of Eden To TILL THE GROUND FROM 
WHENCE HE WAS TAKEN. So he drove out the 
man; and he placed at the east of the garden 
of Eden cherubims, and a flaming sword which 
turned every way to keep the way of the tree of 
life.” A Mecnuanic. 





* This is insinuating rather hard against our old father 
Adam’s character. If we take the account given in the 
bible in the literal sense, he was pat into the Garden to dress 
and take care of it. Now he was there some time before 
he and Eve got into trouble, and it is no more than fair to 
infer that he attended to his allotted business in the garden 
before he found it necessary to manufacture aprons. Ep. 

tp 

Crying Children.—It is astonishing how sel- 
dom well managed children are heard to cry at 
all, Parents commit two faults—they indulge 
the child too long, and then get into a great pas- 
sion with it for being naughty. I hear children 
ask their mothers twenty times for a ball, or a 
piece of bread, or a drink of milk; at last they 
set up a dreadfui squalling, and then get what 
they want. Sometimes what they ask for is 
what they should not have, but having learnt to 


get things by erying, they always squall for it, | 


and often get it. The best rule is this—if a 
child asks for what it ought to have, as bread, 
milk, a ball, or any thing of thatekind, let it 
have it atonce. Do not wait till the child] be- 
gina to squall. If on the contrary, the child 
cries for what it ought not to have, refuse it; 
never mind its crying and squalling, but be 
steady. Give it something else to play with, 
and it will not cry long. Ifyou do this every 
week, your child will find out that some things 
are to be had and some are not to be had. 


—__k_=_—={={£{[{:_—=—=—=—__—_—_——_——— a 
Harrison’s Peristaltic Lozenges, 


A remedy for Dyspepsia, Costiveness, T'ic-Douler- 
eux, Liver Complaint, Nervous Headache, &§c. 


1S ee of a letter from the Editor of the Quincy 
Patriot, published in this State. 

John S$ Harrison—Dear Sir—The exeellent qualities of 
your Lozenges and their superior efficacy in Costivgness 
and Dyspepsia ought to be extensively kaown; so that per. 





sous laboring under the above complaints, ma a cer- 
tain, and ees remedy. I have no faith in a 
merits of the vile medicines of quack itinerants ; which are 
almost daily manufactured and vended only-for the sake of 
ain, reg of consequences, and consequently am care- 
ul to test before recommending an article. ‘The worth of 
your Lozenges has been fully proved by experience.— 
Troubled as | have been for the seven past years with cost- 
iveuess, attended with an acute pain in the right side, and 
after having tried the various remedies ian 
my diet—exercised uniformly stil] | was afflicted with my 
complaint, and only found a ** healing balm,” after - a 
few boxes of your inestimable medicme. Whenever the 
symptoms begin to a [ have only to take three or 
four of the Lozenges before going to bed, and In the morn- 
ing find myself well. 1 have known them to be prescribed 
by physicians in this vicinity, who admit of their virtues 
My advice to those afflicted as I have been, is to try fairly 
your medicine, and I have no doubt they will bear me out 
in my assertions. You are at liberty to make what usejyou 
please of my unsolicited testimony. Yours respectfully, 

Quincy, Sept. 22, 1838. Joun A. GREEN. 

This medicine is not published as a universal nostrum, 
calculated to cure all the diseases incident to humanity, but 
rather as a means of preventing them. 

Nine tenths of the most serious maladies arise from an 
unhealthy action of the stomach and bowels or liver, im- 
ducing as a natural consequence, INDIGESTION, and its 
results—such as Head Ache, Acidity of the stomach, 
Heartburn, Flatulency, Nausea, Jaundice, Pain af- 
ter eating, anda whole catalogue of other complaiats, 
which will be entirely removed by the use of this medicine 

Aperients in general contain some drastic purgative, which, 
after operation, leave the bowels in a worse condition than 
they found them.—Such effects will not follow the use 
of these Lozenges. 

Females in delieate health are advised to try this Medicine. 
They are perfectly safe to be taken at any time, and under 
any circumstances. These Lozenges are prescribed by 
some of the first Physicians in Boston. ‘The propri- 
etor is at liberty to refer to several who have for a long 
time employed them in their families and general practice. 

The Proprietor is every day receiving orders from sea-far- 
ing persons, who find them the best medicine against Cost- 
iveness, to which all are subject on going to sea. 

When the Lozenges are to be taken to sea, they ought to 
be kept in tight boitles. 

The Peristaltic Lozenges are retailed at 50 cents per box. 

Prepared onxy by J. 8. HARRISON, 256 Essex Street 
Salem Mass. 

The above highly popular medicine has been for some 
years in general use in N. England, where it it enjoys the 
highest reputation. Jn the various obstructions incident 
to the female constitution at stated seasons, they have 
been used wilh great benefit; they invigorate the system 
and by their tonic properties, bring on a natoral and heal- 
thy action in all the secretions—many persons can be per- 
sonally referred to who have used the Lozenges, but the 
‘proprietor chooses to trust the reputation of his medicine to 
the respectability of his numerous Agents. 


Harrison’s Remedy for the Piles. 
HIS is an Ointment which has been used with the 
best effects by numerous persons ; itis prescribed by 
the most eminent physicians in Massachusetts, and will be 
warranted in all cases. Full directions for use accompany 
each box, with a plain treatise on the disease—Price 50 cts 
Both the above valuable medicines are prepared by J. 8. 
HARRISON, Apothecary, Salem, Mass., and for sale in 
mest places in New-England. The following named per- 
sons have been appointed in this State as Agents,— 
Hallowell, SAMUEL ADAMS, F. Scammon, T. B. 
Merrick ; Gardiner, A. T. Perkins ; Augusta, J E Ladd, 
Bangor, Whittier & Guild, G W Holden ; Portland, Josh- 
na Durgin & Co., Artemas Carter ; Eastport, John Beck- 
ford. eop6w 

















The Waine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 


Is published weekly at Winthrop by SEAVEY & 
ROBBINS, and Edited by E. HOLMES & M. 
SEAVEY. 

Price $2,00 a year. . @2,50 will be charged if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 25 
cents will be made to those who pay cAsH in advance— 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay before 
the publication of the 26th number, at which tume pay 
ment is considcred due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frest, 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be re- 
cieved in payment. 

tc Any person who will obtain six responsible sub- 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy for his set- 
vices. 


1tc# A few short advertisements will be inserted at the 
following rates. All less than a square $1,00 for three 
insertions. @1,25 per square, for three insertions. Coa- 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 


te All letters on business must be free of postage. 


